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so many truths to the people of China 
through all these centuries of the past. 
Lao-tse as a person is wrapped in 
uncertainty, but a benign influence has 
flowed forth from his life, made articulate 
in his words, which form a gem in Chinese 
literature. Whatever be the defects 



in the followers of Lao-tse, as in the 
followers of Christ, our admiration goes 
forth to both Lao-tse and Christ, and 
we believe in perfect confidence that 
their goodness, or grace, or truth, or 
gentleness, all come from God, "to 
whom be all the glory." 



RIVAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

II. MYSTICISM 



GEORGE CROSS, PH.D. 

Professor of Systematic Theology in Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, New York 



The transition from Catholicism to 
mysticism seems at first so sharp that 
it is almost as if one had entered into a 
different world. Catholicism stands out 
against the sky-line of lif e in such massive 
form that it commands the attention and 
anxious regard even of those who are 
without serious interest in religion. It 
seeks to lay its hand on the helm of 
human life and to direct all affairs down 
to the smallest details, in order that 
humanity may reach the eternal harbor. 
It glories in the outward marks of great- 
ness and symbols of authority — vast 
buildings, powerful organizations of 
men, priests robed in splendor, pompous 
processions, mysterious pantomimes, and 
gorgeous liturgies — all calculated to 
impress and subdue even the most rebel- 
lious. It shrinks not from calling upon 
armies and navies to do battle for its 
cause and to destrov its foes. It has 



gone so far as to seek to divide the terri- 
tories of the earth among its faithful 
servants. 

Mysticism, on the contrary, loves 
retirement. It seeks to dwell within 
the secret recesses of the soul. It 
cherishes secluded and lonely places 
where it may give itself to meditation 
and aspiration undisturbed. It stig- 
matizes worldly ambition and worldly 
power as vain, and cherishes instead the 
inner contemplation and vision of the 
heavenly. It scorns material and fleshly 
things while it revels in the unseen and 
worships in the spirit. Catholicism and 
mysticism seem to be in direct antithesis. 
On closer analysis, however, it may turn 
out that there comes into view such a 
close affinity between them that we are 
unable any longer to regard mysticism 
merely as a reaction against Catholicism, 
but to see in it one of the chiefest sup- 
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ports of that great system. At any rate, 
many famous mystics have found their 
home in the Catholic church. 

The word "mystic" is connected 
with the Greek word which is trans- 
literated "mystery" in English and, 
like it, is derived from a root meaning 
"to close or shut." A mystery is some- 
thing hidden or secret. Among the 
Greeks there were secret religious orders 
whose members were initiated by sub- 
mitting to ceremonies unknown to out- 
siders and by which they were supposed 
to become the recipients of a species of 
higher enlightenment and thus to enter 
into oneness of life with the divinity 
in whose name these ceremonies were 
observed. The door to this higher light 
was closed to the uninitiated. In the 
course of time the term mysticism has 
become detached from any necessary 
connection with the observance of se- 
cret ceremonies. Anyone may now be 
called a mystic who claims to have 
received into the secrecy of his spirit a 
higher knowledge than can be imparted 
by the ordinary methods of intelligence. 
The term mysticism may be used as 
descriptive of this attitude of mind or, 
more properly, of the theory that sup- 
ports it. 

One might ask, Does mysticism as a 
state of mind spring from the ancient 
Mysteries ? It may be that the theory 
of insight which bears the name of 
mysticism among Christians is one of 
the consequences of introducing the 
practice of the Mysteries into early 
Christian communities; but these Mys- 
teries themselves are rooted deeply in 
that sense of awe and ignorance that 
comes over men everywhere, in crude 
civilizations and in the most refined, 



when they face the baffling problem of 
the meaning of the world. The Inex- 
plicable stares at man on every hand 
and the deep depression which he feels 
in the face of it begets a reaction in his 
soul. He struggles to gain by one grand 
leap into the unknown the possession of 
those eternities which he seeks in vain 
by the slow and laborious processes of 
piecemeal study. 

Does mysticism, then, stand for a 
religious view of things? Not in the 
narrow sense of religion as faith in a 
higher person. But in that looser sense 
of religion which denotes the soul's com- 
mitment to the highest meaning of all 
reality it is descriptive of a type of 
religion. Indeed, the thoroughgoing 
mystic would claim that mysticism is 
the essence of all religion and contains 
the hidden truth in all religions. All 
else is incidental or secondary for him. 
Christian mysticism claims to be the 
true and final interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. 

The true mystic devotes himself 
supremely to the cultivation of what he 
calls the inner life. Now, inasmuch as 
every kind of religion is rooted ulti- 
mately in some quality of the human 
spirit, mysticism is very intimately 
related to religion universally and may 
be affiliated with any and every kind. 
Mystics everywhere have an inner like- 
ness to one another, but they are likely 
to differ as the religions with which they 
are connected differ from one another. 
The Christian mystic and the Moham- 
medan mystic will be mutually sympa- 
thetic, but each of them will bear some 
of the special chracteristics of his reli- 
gious connections. Similarly with re- 
gard to the mystics of other faiths. 
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Mysticism may suffer modification ac- 
cording to the kind of positive religion 
with which it may be associated, but 
it seeks to find the ultimate in them all. 
It tries to penetrate to that which under- 
lies all the different religions and also 
to transcend them and melt their many 
colors in the pure, white light of perfect 
truth. Their worship, their social cus- 
toms, their organizations, their creeds, 
are only symbols of that which is higher 
than they, only temporary resting- 
places for the human spirit as it rises to 
the height of that supreme experience 
when it is one with the ultimate reality 
— -whatever these words may mean. 
If, then, mysticism is religion, it is also 
more than religion, in the common sense 
of that term. It is that out of which 
religion rises and that in which religion 
culminates. So, at least, its advocates 
in substance affirm. 

This is not the same as to reduce all 
religions to the one level. All religions 
have their symbols by which they seek 
to express the ultimate truth to which 
they strive to attain, but some of them 
reach up vastly higher than others and 
minister more effectually to the soul's 
progress. Mysticism does not reject 
the supremacy of Christianity among 
religions unless it find some other faith 
that brings the soul nearer to its goal. 
Mysticism may profess to be the true 
interpretation of Christianity and there- 
with the final interpretation of all reli- 
gion. 

It is possible to distinguish different 
types of mysticism according as they 
accentuate this or that function of the 
human spirit. Their interpretations of 
Christianity will differ correspondingly. 
There is what we mav call an aesthetic 



mysticism, which exalts the worth of the 
feeling experience. As the material 
world around us communicates itself to 
us through our physical senses, so also 
through the higher sensibility the world 
of higher being registers itself upon our 
receptive spirituality and emancipates 
us from bondage to the things of physical 
sense. As the painter looking upon a 
scene in nature finds that it reflects 
itself upon his soul in a manner unknown 
to the mere physicist or biologist, and 
as he tries to reveal his secret to his 
fellows by the magic strokes of his brush; 
as the musician catches rhythms and 
detects harmonies in the universe which 
remain unrecorded by the finest and 
most sensitive instruments known to 
science because they belong to a differ- 
ent order of sensation, so the spirit of 
the mystic as it lies open to the impress 
of the spiritual world feels floating into 
itself that Reality of all existence which 
eye hath not seen and ear hath not 
heard but which the Infinite Spirit con- 
veys to our higher sensibility. In this 
"absolute sensation," as it has been 
called, that whole of reality of which 
only fragments are disclosed to the 
artist and the musician comes to us in an 
instant. Then are we at rest. Then 
are we satisfied. Such a mysticism, if 
professedly Christian, would interpret 
Christianity as the religion of pure, 
simple, unalloyed, perfect feeling, the 
religion of perfect peace. 

There is a speculative mysticism, a 
mysticism based on the primacy of 
thought. "I think," said the great 
Descartes, "therefore I am." Thought 
possessed, for him, the solution of the 
riddle of the universe. The great specu- 
lative and psychological movements of 
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the last three centuries are a modern 
tribute to the greatness of thought. 
Socrates and Plato and Aristotle virtu- 
ally said the same of old when they 
sought to disclose its mysterious powers 
to their hearers. Logicians have sought 
to unfold the immanent order in it. 
Idealist philosophers have sought to 
construct a universe for our human 
intelligence under its sole imperial 
authority. "My God, I think thy 
thoughts after thee," said a votary of 
thought. There is an Absolute Thought 
which is the truth of all our individual 
thinking and the guaranty of its trust- 
worthiness, say many. Who has not 
felt a mighty inspiration as he discovers 
that he can enter into this thought- 
universe and make it his own ? Yet the 
processes of our actual thinking are 
often slow and faltering. Our best 
reasoning is precarious at times. The 
axioms of an earlier generation may be 
a source of skepticism in a later. Science 
proceeds by means of regular processes, 
but she splits up the world of our think- 
ing into sections and places an interro- 
gation-point after everything. Nothing 
is settled hereby. Even idealistic phi- 
losophy proceeds to its discovery of its 
Absolute by the slow and involved 
method of construing it through its 
self-revelation in the relative and mani- 
fold. But mysticism professes to know 
the Absolute from within and by im- 
mediate communion with the Totality 
of all things. 

There is also an ethical mysticism, a 
mysticism that professes identity with 
the Absolute Will. The theory reposes 
on the consciousness of moral compul- 
sion which is felt so mightily by some 
people. In all ages and among all 



peoples there have been persons who 
took a path in life all their own, defying, 
perchance, hoary traditions and sacred 
customs and even setting their own will 
against the weight of a world, because 
they felt they could do no other. These 
people say that a voice within, like the 
daemon of Socrates, speaks to them in 
great crises of their lives, saying, "This 
is the way; walk thou in it." They 
are found in the greatest numbers at 
turning-points of human history and 
they prove to be rallying-centers for 
men of less firm conviction; or they 
bring terror to their friends and wrath 
upon themselves by a stubborn adher- 
ence to a sense of duty that often seems 
unreasonable to others and of which 
they can give no reasoned account to 
themselves. They have heard the 
Voice and that is enough for them. 
When such an attitude of mind is treated 
as a philosophic principle grounding an 
ethical interpretation of the world, we 
have ethical mysticism. Kant's great 
doctrine of the Categorical Imperative, 
the absolute dictum of the self-legislative 
practical reason, the moral law which 
demands its own fulfilment and refuses 
to be identified with any particular or 
empirical act, is an instance of this 
ethical mysticism. 

Summing up the results of our study 
thus far we can say : There is a tendency 
to mysticism in all men, but the strength 
of it varies in different peoples and 
different individuals. Men commonly 
experience uprisings of feeling that 
carry them on irresistibly toward some 
end which they would never have 
deliberately chosen; or they have in- 
tuitions of unseen things, visions of 
higher worlds, anticipations of coming 
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events, which hold their minds en- 
chained and with which they would not 
part, though there may seem no way of 
proving the truth of these foregleams; 
or they experience the constraining 
power of some greater personality or 
higher will, and the bondage to it is 
dearer to them than liberty itself. 
When the attempt is made to unfold 
a philosophy on such a basis we have 
genuine mysticism. Mysticism, then, 
is a philosophy. It is a philosophy 
that aspires to be a religion by securing 
for men the high results that religion 
seeks. If, in the narrower view of it, 
we may call it a philosophy of religion, 
it is a philosophy of religion that takes 
the mystical element in religion and 
attempts to treat that as the essence 
of all religion. 

As a philosophy mysticism has a 
threefold aspect: first, it is a theory of 
knowledge; secondly, it is a theory of 
existence; thirdly, it is a theory of life. 
In each of these it has a positive and 
a negative side. As a theory of knowl- 
edge, negatively, it points out the limi- 
tations of the methods of logic and of 
science. Neither an analysis of the 
processes of thought nor a synthesis of 
particulars can lead us beyond the 
partial and incomplete. The All, the 
Totality, the Infinite, lie beyond and 
cannot be approached by the dissection 
of present knowledge or by adding por- 
tion to portion. Agnosticism and de- 
spair can be avoided only by renouncing 
the pride of intellect and laying one's 
soul open to the Infinite. Then, posi- 
tively, we know the All because it has 
become our very self. As a theory of 
existence it denies the reality of things 
perceived by sense, because these are 



only transient. Only that which for- 
ever is, truly is. The particular objects 
we know are only the notes in an 
eternal harmony. The separate notes 
are nothing in themselves, and as long 
as we think of them we never catch the 
tune. The notes are lost in the tune. 
That alone remains. As a theory of life, 
mysticism seeks to raise men above 
legalism and tradition with their atten- 
tion to specific acts, by which no man 
can be saved, and to lead men to the 
absolute surrender which puts one in 
possession of the power of the Infinite 
Will. Then only have we attained. 
Then only are we saved from the love 
of the changing and temporary. Then 
only are we delivered from the passions 
and aims that feed on the things which 
pass away. 

Without pursuing the general study 
of mysticism farther we may now point 
out more specifically the interpretation 
it puts upon Christianity. We shall 
begin the examination of Christian 
mysticism by indicating the degree of 
prominence it obtains in the whole 
Christian movement and then proceed to 
indicate its outstanding characteristics, 
its method, and, finally, its strength and 
its weakness as a spiritual movement. 

1. The Appearing of Mysticism in 
Historical Christianity 

Mysticism as a philosophy of the 
Christian religion finds ample footing 
in the faith of the early communities 
of believers. The earliest believers, 
being mostly Jews or proselytes, natu- 
rally carried with them into the new faith 
the deep regard for dreams, trances, 
visions, and apparitions which remained 
over in Judaism after divination, sooth- 
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saying, and witchcraft had been put 
under the ban. Through these abnor- 
mal experiences messages came to them, 
sometimes from the mouths of angel 
visitants and sometimes directly from 
their god, conveying an intelligence of 
things in a higher realm than could be 
reached by the common mind of men. 
There were ecstatic experiences when the 
subject was carried into the heavenly 
world and heard and saw unspeakable 
things. The Jewish prophetic inspi- 
ration, the sense of being the instrument 
of the Spirit of the Lord, the conscious- 
ness of an inward burden of the Lord 
and of the possession of a foresight of 
things to come, was cherished and inten- 
sified in Christians. The range of this 
gift was greatly widened so as to be en- 
joyed by multitudes of common believers 
if not by all of them. These things and 
the extraordinary powers that accom- 
panied them were looked upon as marks 
of the special favor of God. Mystical 
utterances of a profound order occur 
not infrequently in the Hebrew and 
Jewish Scriptures, especially in the later 
pre-Christian days: "As the hart pant- 
eth after the water-brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, O God." "Cast me 
not away from thy presence and take 
not thy Holy Spirit from me." "My 
soul waiteth in silence for God only." 
"He that dwelleth in the secret place 
of the most high shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty." "Whither 
shall I go from thy Spirit and whither 
shall I flee from thy presence ? " "When 
I awake, I am still with thee." These 
sayings relate to spiritual states that 
do not seem capable of being placed 
under the action of the logical intelli- 
gence. 



The New Testament abounds in mys- 
tical utterances. The Synoptic Gospels 
ascribe some of them to Jesus: "Blessed 
are the pure in heart; for they 
shall see God." "Blessed art thou 
.... for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
who is in heaven." "No one knoweth 
the Son, save the Father; neither doth 
any know the Father, save the Son and 
he to whom the Son willeth to reveal 
him." Jesus himself is said to have 
assured his disciples that he would be 
a mystical presence with them: "Where 
two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of 
them." The tendency to emphasize 
these experiences grew with the acces- 
sion of converts from the Graeco-Roman 
peoples, who brought with them into the 
Christian communion a vague yearning 
and reverence for the secret and ineffable 
in life, and they naturally viewed the 
Christian message and rites as bringing 
these to men in a fuller sense than had 
ever been known before. Paul has much 
to say to his Greek readers on the theme 
of the higher knowledge obtained 
through the Spirit of Christ, which was 
to him the same as the Spirit of God. 
One or two quotations here must suffice: 
"We speak a wisdom not of this world, 
God's wisdom in a mystery, even the 
wisdom that hath been hidden. Things 
which eye saw not and ear heard not, 
God hath revealed unto us through the 
Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea the deep things of God." 
This inward illumination of Paul's be- 
came the very presence of the Son of 
God within him: "It pleased God to 
reveal his Son in me I con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood." The 
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experience was one that transformed 
his very being. "We all with unveiled 
face, beholding as in a mirror the glory 
of the Lord, are transformed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even 
as from the Lord the Spirit." These 
experiences were to him revelations of 
abiding realities in contrast with the 
passing things of this world: "We look 
not at the things that are seen but 
at the things that are not seen; for 
the things that are seen are temporal, 
but the things that are not seen are 
eternal." 

The mystical tendency is greatly 
accentuated in the Johannine writings 
and in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
heavenly and the earthly stand apart; 
the latter at best is only a symbol of the 
former. Similarly also as respects flesh 
and spirit, God and man or the world: 
"That which is born of the flesh is flesh 
and that which is born of the spirit is 
spirit." "Men loved the darkness 
rather than the light." "He that is of 
the earth is of the earth and of the earth 
he speaketh: he that cometh from 
heaven is above all." "Ye are of this 
world; I am not of this world." The 
things of the earth are only "copies of 
the things in the heavens" at best, and 
not the heavenly things themselves. 
The former are the "things that are 
shaken" and will be removed, while the 
latter cannot be shaken and remain for- 
ever. Correspondingly, there is a higher 
enlightenment, even an enlightenment 
that makes men one with God : By faith 
men "endure as seeing him who is in- 
visible." They come to the heavenly 
city and to God himself. "Ye have an 
unction from the Holy One and ye know 
all things Ye need not that any 



one teach you." "We are of God: he 
that knoweth God heareth us." Here 
is the life of supreme love. "He that 
loveth is begotten of God and knoweth 
God." The new birth, the new knowl- 
edge, the love of God, are all one. In 
this believers are made one with God 
and Christ: "If a man love me he will 
keep my word ; and my father will love 
him, and we will come unto him and 
make our abode with him." There is a 
penetration of their being with Christ 
and God. "I in them and thou in me, 
that they may be perfected into one." 
Here appears, at least on first glance, 
the realization of the mystical longing. 
Passages of such import as the foregoing 
might be indefinitely multiplied. Mys- 
ticism sees in them the utterance of the 
very essence of the Christian religion. 

While the mystical expressions of the 
New Testament retain the strong moral 
coloring of the Jewish faith, the ethical 
spirit is much less manifest in the mys- 
ticism of the ancient Catholic church 
and at times seems to fall entirely away. 
When the Christian communion became 
gentile and began to naturalize itself 
in the world, the sluices by which the 
mingling types of spiritual life in the 
Graeco-Roman world flowed into it were 
thrown wide open, with the result 
that the mystical tendencies in early 
Christianity asserted themselves with 
increasing strength and took on more 
and more the character of the non- 
ethical spiritual yearnings of the age. 
Then, too, the more the church found 
itself in organized opposition to the 
secular power of Rome the more deeply 
her communicants felt that their ideal 
must be the purely spiritual and the 
more it needed a mystical interpretation 
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of the universe as a support. Several 
types of mysticism became prominent. 

In Montanism the heated and florid 
Phrygian imagination was fired by the 
idea that in the bestowal of the Paraclete 
by Christ the summit of spiritual possi- 
bility lay open to all those who would 
obey the law of its impartation. By 
ecstatic experience, furthered by the 
ascetic life, the human spirit could 
become identical with the Holy Spirit 
and able to utter truth that transcended 
the teachings of the Christian tradition 
as much as these transcended the Jewish 
law. These utterances could be sub- 
jected to no outer test, but carried their 
authority in themselves. Absolute pro- 
phetic inspiration was obtained. 

In the movement known as Gnos- 
ticism, that threatened to make the 
Christian gospel a revealed philosophy 
and the Christian church a pagan 
mystery-society, there was an effort to 
unite the faith in the divine saviorhood 
of Christ with a speculative cosmology 
and systems of secret initiations that 
introduced men to the ultimate knowl- 
edge that would redeem them from the 
delusions of materiality and the sins that 
issued from error, and imparted to them 
the bliss of becoming an organ of divinity. 
On account of the immoral pagan prac- 
tices associated with it and on account 
of its nullification of the real character 
of many Christian traditions, it was 
rejected by the church, but its power 
was not overthrown. In the revived 
Platonism represented by such great 
thinkers as Plotinus and Porphyry the 
inner spirit of Gnosticism was restored 
and made the very nerve of the Christian 
dogma. In the neo-Platonic system 
there was a theory of the origin of the 



material world through a descending 
series of emanations from the One (God) 
that is above all existence and a theory 
of the re-ascent of the human soul to 
that supreme region from which it 
originated, till it is again one with God, 
"the alone with the Alone." This is 
made out to be the Christian redemp- 
tion. This is the theory that, in its 
essence, underlies the dogma of the two 
natures of Christ and the Trinity. 
Hence we may say that in the ancient 
creeds and the ritual that was insepa- 
rable from them mysticism received its 
christening and became established in 
the right of Christian citizenship. 

The meditations and speculations of 
the great Augustine took up the parable 
of mysticism and, by interweaving it 
into his own profound spiritual expe- 
riences, the activities of the Catholic 
church, the Christian Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, and the great 
conception of history as unfolding the 
fulfilment of a universal divine govern- 
ment, he secured for mysticism a domi- 
nating influence in the church of the 
West. In the mediaeval Western church 
the mystical tendency became prolific 
in producing great spiritual struggles 
and enterprises. It fostered the spirit 
of protest against the worldliness and 
corruption of the Roman church and 
stirred up rebellion against her author- 
ity. It awoke into speculative inquiry 
great theologians, like Hugo and Richard 
de St. Victor, Bonaventura, and Thomas 
Aquinas, and laid the foundation of 
modern Catholic orthodoxy. It created 
free religious associations of men in 
various countries for the cultivation 
of an independent piety. It helped 
to arouse the zeal of preachers like 
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St. Bernard, ecclesiastics like Hildebrand, 
saints like Francis. It helped pave the 
way for the Protestant Reformation. 
The quietism of Madame Guyon and the 
warm piety of Catholic Modernists are 
evidences of its survival in Catholicism. 
Mysticism has had a large place in 
Protestantism. The "inner word" of 
the Anabaptists, outranking and inter- 
preting the written or outer word, the 
all-sufficient "faith" of Luther, the 
"secret witness of the Spirit" of Calvin 
and his followers, the "spiritual uni- 
verse" of Boehme, the "inner light" 
that George Fox and the Quakers recog- 
nized in the soul of every man, the "soul 
liberty" of the Baptists, the "heart- 
religion" of the Pietists and Moravians, 
the "perfect love" of the Wesleyans, the 
"visions" of Swedenborg, and the zeal 
of the numerous present-day religious 
bodies professing a higher knowledge, 
all bear testimony to the continuance 
of the mystical temper in great force 
among Protestants. It is reflected in 
not a few of the hymns in popular 
use among the Protestant churches. 
The neo-Platonic character of two famil- 
iar modern hymns may be exhibited by 
quoting a stanza from each: 

Eternal Light! eternal Light! how pure the 
soul must be, 

When, placed within thy searching sight, 
It shrinks not, but with calm delight 

Can live and look on thee ! 

and 

Breathe on me, breath of God! 

Until my heart is pure, 
Until with thee I will one will 

To do or to endure. 

2. Outstanding Characteristics of 
Christian Mysticism 

a) The spirit of Christian mysticism 
is both critical and speculative. It is 



critical because it aims at simplicity and 
directness in religion. Feeling that in 
the Christian faith religion comes to per- 
fection, it finds that perfection in the 
immediacy of the soul's relation to God. 
The Christian soul finds itself in God 
and God in itself. God is nearer than 
all else to the soul, the life of its life, and 
hence there can be no need of mediation 
between the soul and God. Whatever 
may come between them brings dark- 
ness and not light. All that lies beyond 
this inward union is secondary and if it 
tend to obscure or interfere with the 
soul's consciousness of its God it is of 
no account or worse than useless. 
Hence the indifference which thorough- 
going Christian mystics commonly feel 
toward the mere externals of religion. 
Hence the attempt to penetrate through 
the traditions, the customs, the cere- 
monies, the forms of organization, and 
all the other drapery of historical Chris- 
tianity and to discover the eternal 
essence that lies concealed behind it all. 
It seeks to realize here on earth the reli- 
gious experience which men hope for in 
heaven. But in discovering the essence 
of Christianity it becomes necessarily 
speculative. For if it is in Jesus Christ 
that men find their final salvation, then 
it is in him that this immediacy with 
God is found. It then becomes impos- 
sible to escape the task of relating this 
experience Christward with the expe- 
rience Godward in such a way that the 
two become one. This calls for the pro- 
f oundest religious speculation and creates 
the very dogmas whose interpolation into 
the relation between the soul and God 
obscures the immediacy of the divine 
enlightenment. Yet against these very 
dogmas mysticism voices a protest. 
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b) The spirit of Christian mysticism 
is both individualistic and universalistic. 
The mystic is interested in the move- 
ments of his own soul. The ancient 
Christian mystics were the fathers of the 
modern psychology of religion. They 
it was who taught us to analyze and 
estimate the worth of our inner expe- 
riences of conflict, defeat, and victory 
and to perceive in those battlefields 
hidden from the view of the mere out- 
sider the greatest tragedies and triumphs 
in the story of all the worlds. It was 
they who discovered in the inner recesses 
of man's soul the highest working of those 
mighty forces that constitute the uni- 
verse. Is it any wonder that a Bernard 
of Clairvaux should traverse the passes 
of the Alps surrounded by scenes of the 
most marvelous beauty and grandeur 
without uttering a single word that 
would indicate that these things made 
any lasting impression on his mind? 
For his eye was turned inward to con- 
template those vaster scenes, of which 
the grandest natural scenery could be 
only a sensuous reflection, in which he 
stood nearer to the ultimate Sublime and 
Beautiful in the presence of which all 
the things of sense shrank away abashed. 

In the life of the soul the Christian 
mystic sees the final word of the Chris- 
tian revelation. Without it the Chris- 
tian Scriptures would be only childish 
prattle. In the living soul he has found 
the pearl of great price. The gospel 
stories of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, 
and the Lost Son are parables of the 
wanderings of the soul from its true self 
and its coming to itself again. The 
mystic's Christ is not a historic human 
individual, but the Indwelling One. 
For him the essence of the distinctive 



Christian revelation is found to be, 
"Christ in me." For him the essence 
of the Christian redemption is expressed 
in the words, "I have been crucified 
with Christ; and it is no longer I that 
live, but Christ liveth in me." For 
him the essence of all Christian activity 
is expressed in the consciousness, "Not 
I, but the grace of Christ which was with 
me." In other words, he is persuaded 
that in examining his own spirit-life he 
is using a plumb line that reaches down 
to the depths of Christ, of God. 

Here we are reminded that the ulti- 
mate secret of the mystic's interest in 
the individual soul lies in his hope of 
finding there a Something More than 
himself, the Soul of all souls, in which or 
in whom all souls are first lost to them- 
selves and afterward find themselves 
again. What better lot, he asks, can 
fall to a man than that he should lose 
his own narrow, empirical self in the 
Infinite Self? Thus is it true that he 
who loses his soul in this world shall 
keep it to life eternal. Why should 
anyone wish to preserve to himself a 
self-existence which is after all only a 
selfish existence? The worth of the 
individual lies, not in the fact that he is 
an individual, but in the truth that 
when he truly finds himself, the Uni- 
versal is all the Self he desires. 

c) Christian mysticism seeks the at- 
tainment of pure spirituality, but is 
inseparably united with materiality. 
In common with all other mystics, the 
Christian mystic is powerfully con- 
scious of the opposition between the 
spirit and the flesh in man and between 
spirituality and materiality in the uni- 
verse that reflects the soul of man. He 
seeks the transformation of his whole 
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being into spiritual existence and the 
transmutation of the whole of existence 
into a spiritual world. The Christian 
mystic's heaven is a condition of exist- 
ence that may be defined as " the spirits 
of just men made perfect." It will be 
a condition of pure spiritual love. If 
he loves others, if he loves himself, it is 
for the sake of the love of God, that is, 
for a purely spiritual love, a love which 
is unconnected with physical relations. 
The holy city for which he looks is a 
heavenly city, which is lighted and filled 
with God. He sings of that city alone 
and is interested in no other. He pines 
for that city and is willing to forego all 
earthly joys and comforts for its dear 
sake. How vain and worthless are all 
earthly cities and their wealth! Ber- 
nard's great hymn "Hora Novissima," 
done into English by J. M. Neale under 
the title, "The Celestial Country," is a 
sustained, unwearied (however weary- 
ing to modern people) recital of the 
glories of that spiritual state in contrast 
with the deep pessimism it exhibits in 
regard to this world. The verse most 
familiar to Protestants may be inserted 
here to represent the mystical con- 
templation of heaven : 

Jerusalem the golden, 
With milk and honey blest, 
Beneath thy contemplation 
Sink heart and voice oppressed: 
I know not, O I know not, 
What social joys are there; 
What radiancy of glory, 
What light beyond compare! 

As we follow the course of the poet's 
contemplation we are impressed with 
his failure to shake off the pressure 
of materiality. For almost the whole 
of his imagery is drawn from scenes of 



natural, physical life and material pros- 
perity. It is the same with those 
women mystics of the Middle Ages who 
believed that they had cast off all other 
love for the sake of the love of Christ, 
the Bridegroom of their souls. The 
saints whom they picture to themselves 
in glory are bedecked in the very millinery 
whose earthly counterpart they had 
presumably driven from their hearts. 
The simple truth of the matter is that 
Christian mysticism has never suc- 
ceeded in shaking off the wholesome 
Christian appreciation of the worth of 
material reality. If mysticism only 
recognizes spiritual good, it is, never- 
theless, unable to represent it except in 
terms of material good. 

3. The Method of Christian Mysticism 

It would seem at first that it must be 
quite out of place to speak of a method 
of mysticism. For the mystical expe- 
rience, being ineffable, cannot be 
brought under a consistent mode of 
expression; since it bears its authority 
within itself it cannot be made to rest 
upon a law of action or occurrence; 
since it wells up from the secret depths 
of the subliminal self or comes down from 
a higher self no attempt to secure it by 
human efforts can hope for steady suc- 
cess. As soon as it is brought under an 
order of things it loses its distinctive 
excellence. Nevertheless, mystics have 
been insistent that the experience is 
obtainable and have sought carefully to 
offer guidance to the seeking soul. This 
is inevitable as soon as it is admitted that 
the experience is desirable and satisfy- 
ing. There is a method in mysticism. 
The method of Christian mysticism does 
not differ from the method of mysticism 
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in general except in so far as the virtues 
cherished in Christianity take on a 
character of their own and in so far as 
the object of Christian adoration is dis- 
tinctive. 

First of all, the would-be participant 
in the mystical experience must submit 
to a discipline of the will. This is two- 
fold, having a negative side and a posi- 
tive side. On the negative side there 
must be a withdrawal of the will from 
aims that divert it from obtaining unity 
with the ultimate Reality; there must 
be a withdrawal of the attention of the 
intellect from the mere becoming of 
things in order to the attainment of the 
vision of God; there must be an aliena- 
tion of the emotions from things that 
belong to the artificial world of com- 
mon life. In other words, the true 
mystic must be an ascetic. As Peter 
Damiani said, "Whoever would reach 
the summit of perfection should keep 
within the cloister of his seclusion, cher- 
ish spiritual leisure, and shudder at 
traversing the world, as if he were about 
to plunge into a sea of blood. For the 
world is so filthy with vices, that any 
holy mind is befouled even by thinking 
about it." This is the extreme Catholic 
view of the matter. The difference 
between the Catholic mystic and the 
Protestant mystic is, at this point, one of 
degree. Evelyn Underhill says: "As 
the purified sense, cleansed of prejudice 
and self-interest, can give us fleeting com- 
munications from the actual broken-up 
world of duration at our gates: so the 
purified and educated will can wholly 
withdraw the self's attention from its 
usual concentration on small useful 
aspects of the time- world, refuse to react 
to its perpetually incoming messages, 



retreat to the unity of its spirit, and 
there make itself ready for messages 
from another plane." This also is 
asceticism. 

The positive side of the discipline is 
the more important. The Nay is only 
a passageway to the Yea. After the 
will, by withdrawal, renunciation, and 
mortification, has received its purga- 
tion, there begins its concentration upon 
the sole end of its exercise. "Tension, 
ardor, are of its essence; it demands the 
perpetual exercise of industry and cour- 
age." Beginning with meditation, the 
soul presses upward through successive 
stages of contemplation till at last it 
beholds with unblenched eye the Light 
Eternal. In this "naked contempla- 
tion" the poem of existence is read at 
last. The heart dwells in the eternal 
Love, selfhood is lost in the divine 
Quiet, and God is All in all. The 
strenuousness of the demands of mysti- 
cism is excelled by no type of religion or 
morality. 

In Christian mysticism Jesus fre- 
quently becomes the center of the 
mystical striving. He is the soul's 
Bridegroom and the highest bliss is 
found in the ecstatic union with him. 
His cross, particularly, becomes the 
focal point of the contemplation of his 
glory until the worshiper becomes emo- 
tionally one with him, until "with him 
we will one will to do or to endure" and 
die to self in him. 

Secondly, the discipline of the will is 
supported by a method of interpretation. 
It may be called symbolism. It has 
been shown that for mysticism the 
world of sense-perception is not the truly 
real world. Its value, however, is not 
merely negative. It has the value of 
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the stamp on the gold coin. It tells of 
the Reality, of that which is beyond 
itself. It symbolizes the truth and only 
so far has it truth. The universe is a 
song, a psalm. The world of percep- 
tion is the musical scale. It is not 
enough to know the notes. We must 
catch the music by the inner ear. The 
notation mediates it to us. The Maker 
of the world is an Artist. Science is 
worthful only as it leads to the culti- 
vation of the Art divine. 

A special application of this theory 
occurs in the mystical use of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. Allegorism is the true 
method of their interpretation. Behind 
the grammatical sense of the Scripture 
lies the hidden sense. Consequently, 
questions of literary criticism or his- 
torical fact have a very subordinate in- 
terest, if any interest whatsoever. Often 
the mystical interpretation has been 
carried to the greatest extravagance. 
The Song of Solomon is one of the favor- 
ite hunting-grounds of allegorical inter- 
preters. We are all familiar with the 
play of fancy in the use of apocalyptical 
works for purposes of "spiritual edi- 
fication." Especially significant is the 
attitude assumed toward the historical 
Jesus — the outer events of his life, or 
his actual teachings, matter little. The 
heavenly Christ alone concerns the 
mystic. With this Christ he holds 
communion. This Christ reveals him- 
self still to believers and this Christ 
alone can save — he is God. 

Thirdly, mystical piety is nourished 
by a method of emotional cultivation. 
The search for symbols mediating the 
longed-for experience issues in the 
selection or creation of them. Mysti- 
cism always develops a ritual. Mystics 



are the most at home in the ritualistic 
churches. For the attempt to sustain 
the high elevation of soul which is called 
union with God is bound to slacken and 
fall back unless means be taken to 
revive the sagging experience as fre- 
quently as may be. Otherwise indiffer- 
ence or despair must follow. Hence 
the ritual, hence the sacraments, hence 
the elaborate system of symbols which 
have gradually grown up in the Catholic 
church. Mysticism frequently eventu- 
ates in what seemed at first its opposite 
— Catholicism. 

4. The Strength and the Weakness of 
Mysticism in Christianity 

This can be discerned by recalling 
the circumstances under which the 
phenomena of mysticism have been most 
in evidence. Mysticism has been fre- 
quently the resort of the physically 
weak and oppressed. When govern- 
ments have become despotic and have 
crushed weaker states to the ground or 
have deprived their subjects of their 
liberties; when worldly power has been 
put into the hands of the rich and the 
common people have been subjected to 
impoverishment and cruelty, then the 
hopelessness of their material condition 
has turned the minds of men to the 
better hope of a higher enrichment by 
participation in the realities of a spirit- 
ual world over which material forces 
have no control and for the possession 
of which a man is not dependent on the 
suffrages of his fellows. Here mysticism 
appears as an affirmation of the reality 
and worth of the spiritual over against 
the vanity of the material and, at the 
same time, as a vindication of the 
indefeasible prerogative of the indi- 
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vidual human spirit. Thus it was 
when the power of ancient Rome threat- 
ened the liberties and life of the weaker 
peoples. The mysticism of ancient 
Catholicism is in part an answer to the 
claims of the Empire. 

Mysticism has been not infrequently 
the support of dissenters against eccle- 
siastical despotism. In times of organ- 
ized religious aggrandizement, when 
priestly authorities, with apparent suc- 
cess, have sought to usurp the control 
of spiritual functions; when a stately 
or attractive ritual has emerged as a 
means of satisfying spiritual wants; 
when, in consequence, formalism and 
pomp have been substituted for the 
gentle graces of true religion; and when 
the pride of sacerdotalism has been 
flanked by dependence, ignorance, and 
grossness in the masses, then mysticism 
has arisen as a mighty reaction. It 
has called men back to the simplicity 
of the truly spiritual life, its freedom 
from external control, its independence 
of material support, its supremacy over 
all outer authority, its immediacy of 
access to the individual man. Religion 
is affirmed to be an inward life and not 
a system of worship or an order of 
society. Thus it was when the mediae- 
val dissenters rose in revolt against the 
claims of the mighty mediaeval Catholic 
church. 

Mysticism, again, has sprung up in 
protest against the pretensions of intel- 
lectual despotism in the life of religion. 
When the truth of religious faith has 
been subjected to intellectual analysis or 
theoretical speculation; when the pos- 
session of this faith has been identified 
with acquiescence in the truth of formal 
propositions or dogmatical declarations; 



when an intellectual sacerdotalism, as 
aggressive and despotic as ecclesiastical 
or political dignitaries ever were, sub- 
jects the hearts of the common people to 
the authority of the professional thinker 
and the simple faith of the untrained 
smolders low, loses confidence and 
initiative; and when unbelief, fostered 
by undue regard for the power of logic, 
becomes proud and boastful, then 
mysticism has arisen to do battle on 
behalf of the spiritual privileges of the 
unintelligent and untrained, with the 
affirmation that the heart hath reasons 
that Reason knoweth not, that the reli- 
gious life is irreducible to the terms of 
mere thought, and that the believer is 
greater than the thinker. Thus it was 
with the Anabaptists of the Reforma- 
tion, with the Quakers of the later 
Reformation days, with the Pietists of 
Germany, and with the revivalism of 
Wesley and Whitefield. 

The strength of mysticism lies in its 
originality, its simplicity, its power of 
defense, its conservation of fundamental 
realities. Its power of resistance against 
oppression is unconquerable. It pro- 
tects the liberties of the weak. It 
vindicates the divinity of the human 
spirit and its supremacy over material 
being. 

But it has exhibited the faults that 
accompany such virtues. Strong in 
defense, it has not had signal success as 
a progressive Christian propaganda. 
Deeply rooted in the self-consciousness 
of the individual, it has not shown a 
capacity for social construction or re- 
construction. Mysticism cannot be 
identified with a continuous historical 
communion of faith. Its love of the 
unseen and ineffable has left little room 
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for a bold quest of nature's secret 
by scientific methods, and it has 
manifested a constant tendency to retire 
from the vast arenas of life where men 
do battle with the weapons of material 
nature or struggle to build up political 
structures for the maintenance of the 
acquisitions of human labor in the past. 
At times tremendously brave, on the 
whole it is timid in regard to public 



issues and is prone to leave these to the 
care of the "worldling." Finally, unable 
after all to subsist long on pure con- 
templation, or, with aristocratic spirit, 
despairing of the spirituality of the 
masses, it resorts too frequently to those 
very externals in worship that it has 
sought to discard. Mysticism is not 
Christianity, but only a factor in the 
making of it. 
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Again we give our readers a study in the social application of Christianity in the 
form of a sermon. We do not want the magazine to be so academic as to lose the sense 
of religion and religious beliefs as vitally working affairs in life. The prevailing 
danger in all scholarship is that it shall deal with subject-matter rather than with folks. 
Truth is like acorns. It has to grow into and be transformed by a personality before 
it brings forth fruit. 



Luke 18:22: "One thing thou lackest yet: 
sell all that thou hast, and distribute unto 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come, follow me." 

There are several things about the 
man referred to in this quotation which 
should be noticed particularly in order 
that we may have a clear understanding 
of the case. He was very rich. The 
context says so; those are the precise 
words used, "he was very rich." I do 
not suppose that he was a millionaire, 
that he would compare favorably with 
our richest families as to the amount of 
his wealth; but he was nevertheless 
rich. Wealth is ever a relative term. 
The wealthy measure themselves by 



other folks. He had more property 
than most people around him. He not 
only had more property than other peo- 
ple, but much more, for he was very rich. 
He was also very honorable. He is called 
a ruler. It is probable that that means 
a ruler of the synagogue. Among his 
duties were those of keeping order in the 
synagogue and of deciding who should 
conduct the services. Only those who 
received his invitation could do so. 
Such a position was one of no small 
influence and honor. Only a man of 
parts and distinction would be selected 
for such a position; and it would be 
inevitable that outside of the synagogue 
a man in such a position would be 



